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woman of Zuiii, of any one of the seven Moquis, or any other of the Pueblos. 
One great charm of all Miss Proctor's work is thus brought out, — the ab- 
solute conscientiousness with which she seems to study every subject, and 
make it part and parcel of herself, before she attempts to express her ideas 
in verse. It is never necessary for her to crave the indulgence of her 
readers, and ask pardon for this or that petty error or anachronism as a 
matter of poetic license. This excellent characteristic is most strongly 
manifested in her recent poem on the Apaches and in this " Song of the 
Ancient People." 

It was indeed a happy idea to have this poem presented to the American 
public with the annotations of Professor Fiske and Mr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, and the excellent art work of Mr. Julian Ralph. Professor Fiske 
I have not the honor to know personally, but I have for many and many a 
day been alongside of Frank Hamilton Cushing during his labors among 
the Zuftis. He is to-day America's foremost ethnologist, and that, too, at a 
period when interest in all investigations into the habits, manners, ideas, 
and inner life of our own aborigines has been heightened by the learned 
researches of Francis Parkman, Professor Putnam, Professor Mason, Wash- 
ington Matthews, Garrick Mallory, Powell, Mooney, Gatschet, Bandelier, 
Fewkes, and many others. 

Mr. Ralph's illustrations are beautiful ; there is not a flaw in them, not a 
detail wanting that I can detect. Of course, I am speaking merely as a 
man acquainted with Zuni and Moqui life, and not in any manner as an art 
critic. This little volume is a compendium of the life of the Sedentary 
Indians of the Southwest, and will be recognized as such by every scholar 
and traveller. 

When I speak of Mr. Cushing and his great work, and when I look at 
this poem by Miss Proctor, I find it impossible to suppress a reference to 
the woman who has done more for the intelligent, comprehensive investiga- 
tion of American antiquities than any ten men. I allude to Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway, who was so long identified with the Archaeological Survey in 
Arizona, which will preserve her name for generations as an honor to her 
sex and country. That survey, while it lasted, turned out nothing but first- 
class work, and some of its results may be traced in the lines written by 
Mr. Cushing. 

John G. Bourke, Captain 3d Cavalry, U. S. Army. 

Fort Ringgold, Texas, January 20, 1893. 



LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 

New York Branch. — In the month of February, the advisability of 
forming a New York Branch was taken under consideration. As it was 
found that many of the members in that city were warmly in favor of such 
local organization, a preliminary meeting was called, at which the outlines 
of a plan were determined. The first meeting of the Branch was held at 
the house of Mrs. Henry Draper, 271 Madison Avenue, at the invitation of 
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a committee composed of Prof. H. Carrington Bolton, Mr. Charles F. 
Cox, Mr. W. G. Davies, Mr. George Bird Grinnell, and Mr. W. B. Tuthill. 
About forty persons were present, who were interested in the formation of 
the Branch, Professor Bolton presiding. The Secretary of the general So- 
ciety, Mr. W. W. Newell, made remarks, explaining the possible usefulness 
of local branches, the opportunity for collection, and the field for a folk- 
lore society in a city presenting so many types of nationality as New York. 
A nominating committee was appointed to report a list of officers, who 
were elected, as follows : President, Prof. H. Carrington Bolton ; First 
Vice-President, Mr. George Bird Grinnell ; Second Vice-President, Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder ; Secretary and Acting Treasurer, Mr. William B. 
Tuthill ; Ladies' Committee, Mrs. Harriet M. Converse, Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per, Mrs. Mary J. Field. The meeting then proceeded to listen to papers. 
The President of the Branch gave an account of " A Modern Oracle and 
its Revelations " (this paper is printed above). Mr. Kunz exhibited a 
specimen of a prehistoric human tooth from Mexico, inlaid with jadeite, a 
mineral not hitherto known to have been used for such a purpose. Mr. 
Grinnell related a Pawnee tale. The addresses were followed by discus- 
sion. The meeting concluded with conversation, the evening having passed 
to the general satisfaction of the members. 

Boston Association, jfanuary 20. — The Association met at the house 
of Miss Crocker, 319 Commonwealth Avenue, Mr. Dana Estes presiding. 
Mr. William Wells Newell read a paper on " Superstitions Current in 
America." At the outset he mentioned the collection of Mrs. Fanny D. 
Bergen, of Cambridge, Mass., who has for years been engaged in this work. 
The first part of his paper was devoted to an examination of the theory of 
superstition. After examining the various definitions which had been given, 
from Roman times to the present, he concluded that the essential element 
of superstition was survival. A superstition he defined as an expectation 
of the future, obtained in conformity with methods of reasoning formerly 
accepted, but now discredited, the superstition, in most cases, being ac- 
companied by a custom. He then proceeded to give examples of common 
superstitions, and to point out the probable causes of their origin. The 
paper was followed by conversation. 

February 17. The Association met at the house of Miss Mixter, 219 
Beacon Street, Mr. Montague Chamberlain presiding. Dr. George P. 
Bradley, U. S. A., gave the principal paper of the evening, on " Hawaiian 
Folk-Lore." The history of the islands, Hawaiian mythology and customs, 
and the character of the native inhabitants, were the subject of remarks. 
Mrs. Cora Agnes Benneson gave an address, containing an account of her 
own observations on the islands. Two native songs were sung by Miss De- 
crow. An interesting collection illustrating implements and costume was 
shown by Mr. Gilman. General conversation followed, many persons being 
present who were born in the islands, or familiar with the condition of the 
country. 

Montreal Branch. — Monday, December \2th. The monthly meeting 
was held at the house of Dr. D. C. McCallum, 45 Union Avenue, Pro- 
fessor Penhallow presiding. Mr. Henry Mott read a paper on " Medicine 
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Men," including also certain Indian myths. He made reference to a large 
number of authorities in treating of the medicine men, their beliefs, cus- 
toms, and especially their dances. He pointed out that these functionaries 
were distinct from the priests, although a sort of crude theology might be 
gathered from their practices. In concluding his paper Mr. Mott touched 
upon the striking euphony of the names which the Indians have bequeathed 
to towns and rivers, and also had something interesting to say of the power 
of Indian oratory. Mrs. K. Boissevain then read an interesting and in- 
structive paper on " Peasant Customs in Livonia." 

January. The annual meeting took place at the house of Mr. John 
Kennedy, 113 University Street. In the absence of the President, Pro- 
fessor Penhallow presided. The first part of the meeting was devoted to 
business, which consisted mainly in the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. It resulted in the choice of Professor Penhallow for President; 
Messrs. L. Fre'chette and John Reade, Vice-Presidents ; Mr. F. E. Came, 
Secretary ; Mr. W. J. White, Treasurer ; and Mrs. Robert Reid, Mrs. L. 
Fre'chette, Mrs. Herbert B. Ames, Mrs. K. Boissevain, Miss Van Home, 
and Miss Macdonell, ladies' committee. 

Professor Penhallow read a paper on " The Customs and Traditions of 
the Ainos of Japan." (This paper, subsequently read at the Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Folk-Lore Society, will hereafter appear in the 
Journal.) 

February 16th. The regular monthly meeting was held at the house of 
Mr. Allan R. Macdonell, 1160 Dorchester Street. The President, Professor 
Penhallow, occupied the chair. The attendance of members and invited 
guests was pleasantly large. The by-laws of the Society were adopted, and 
the steps taken by the Executive Board for the incorporation of the society 
were approved. After some discussion of the arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the parent society in Montreal next fall, Mr. T. Henry Carter 
was called upon to read a paper on " The North of Ireland and its Various 
Populations." Mr. Carter began his paper by referring to the title that 
Mrs. Craik chose for her latest work, — " An Undiscovered Country," and 
said that to many this land was indeed a terra incognita. After a glance 
at Ireland's ancient geography and semi-mythic period, the essayist touched 
on the wars of the Tudor and Stuart dynasties and the battle of the Boyne. 
Mr. Carter then set out on a pilgrimage, his route beginning at Holywood 
and ending at St. Patrick's Purgatory in Lough Derg. Wherever he paused 
in his journey he found opportunities for illustrating the ethnology, folk- 
lore, character, and dialect of the people of Ulster, introducing many a 
story, rhyme or saying illustrative of North of Ireland traditions, usages, 
and beliefs. 

The paper referred to the tales of the fearful " mankeeper " that jumps 
down the throats of the unwary ; of a wolf that is a type of insatiate greed ; 
the Irish gift of improvisation and the multiplicity of scattered doggerel 
thence resulting; Ultonian love-making as contrasted with that of the 
South ; certain habits of speech, such as " be to be " for " have to be ; " re- 
ligious prejudice and faction fights, and many another trait characteristic of 
the North. The reading of it having been concluded, the President gave 
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some instances of surviving customs at Portsmouth, Newburyport, Marble- 
head, and other old settlements on the Atlantic coast. Inter alia, he men- 
tioned the ringing of the curfew bell at nine o'clock in the evening. There 
was a saying that the Portsmouthers would never go to bed if curfew were 
not rung. Guy Fawkes's day (November 5) was still commemorated in all 
these old New England towns, just as it is in the rural parts of the mother 
land. The statement of the treasurer, Mr. W. J. White, showed that, finan- 
cially, the society was in a fairly flourishing condition. The remainder of 
the evening was enjoyably spent in social intercourse. 

New Orleans Association. — January 26th. The Society met at the 
hall of Tulane University, Professor Fortier presiding. The annual report 
was read by the Secretary, Mr. William Beer. The report stated that since 
its organization the Society had held eight regular meetings, well attended. 
The number of members is forty-five. Col. Wm. Preston Johnston, Presi- 
dent of Tulane University, in a graceful speech recommended to public 
approval the work of the Society. He urged that attention should be paid 
to preserving the diction of folk-lore stories, as maintaining the originality 
of words and thoughts, and assisting in the determination of the period of 
composition. On motion of Professor Dillard, the officers of the preceding 
year were unanimously reelected as follows : President, Prof. Alce*e Fortier ; 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. A. Townsend ; Treasurer and Secretary, William 
Beer ; Assistant Secretary, Edward Foster ; Executive Board, Mrs. F. Blake, 
Mrs. M. M. Davis, Mrs. G. Howe, Col. W. Preston Johnston. 

The President, Professor Fortier, gave an account of the American 
Folk-Lore Society and of its work, as well as of the scope and contents of 
the study. He pointed out the opportunities for collection in Louisiana, 
saying that the study of Louisiana Folk-Lore involved the study of local 
superstitions. Louisiana was cosmopolitan, and contained a population 
made up from many races. It was their duty to study this phase of the 
subject especially. They were working in Louisiana for a purpose, and 
that purpose was to obtain as much as possible of the unwritten history of 
the State. The dialects of the English, French, and Spanish settlers should 
be studied, and they would be found valuable in compiling this history. 

After the singing of Creole songs by Madame Lejeune, Edward Foster, 
Assistant Secretary of the Club, read a paper on the Development of the 
story of Gellert, or Gilhart, the faithful hound of Llewellyn the Great, told 
in verse by Hon. W. R. Spencer, and one of the best known Welsh folk- 
tales. The speaker traced the narrative through the Gesta Romanorum 
and French fabliaux, as well as earlier literature, and concluded that the 
tale was a common possession of the Aryan race, rather than of any 
particular people. 

In Memoriam The sad news has recently been received of the death 

of John Gundy Owens, a member of the Folk-Lore Society and contributor 
to this Journal, who fell a victim to malarial fever on February 19, while en- 
gaged in making archaeological explorations at Copan. Mr. Owens was 
born at Lewiston, Pa., September 22, 1865 ; in 1889 studied botany in the sum- 
mer school of Harvard University, and having made the acquaintance of 
Dr. J. Walter Fewkes, was induced by him to join the Hemenway Archaeo- 
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logical Expedition. He spent the summer of 1890 in Zufti, and that of 
1 89 1 among the Mokis, where he was initiated into the Order of the Ante- 
lope and made a member of the tribe. Returning to Lewiston in the au- 
tumn, he made a collection of the folk-lore of Union County, which has 
appeared in this Journal. 

In the fall of 1890, Mr. Owens went to Harvard as the first student in 
the Department of American Anthropology, and in 1891 received a fellow- 
ship in connection with the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology, 
established by Mrs. Hemenway, of Boston. The Museum having obtained 
the right to investigate the ruins of Copan, Honduras, Central America, an 
expedition for that purpose was organized, of which Mr. Owens was made 
executive officer. He went to Madrid to assist in arranging the Hemen- 
way exhibit in American archaeology at the Universal Exposition in honor 
of Columbus, but in 1893 returned to take charge as director of a second 
Honduras expedition. Mr. Owens, who was equally distinguished by en- 
thusiasm and intelligence, was an investigator of the greatest promise, and 
his loss will be a subject of general regret amongst students of archaeology. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

BOOKS. 

The International Folk-Lore Congress, 1891. Papers and Trans- 
actions. Edited by Joseph Jacobs and Alfred Nutt, Chairman and 
Honorable Secretary of the Literary Committee. Published for the 
Organizing Committee by David Nutt, 270, 271, Strand, London, 1892. 
Pp. xxix, 472. 

This volume contains the Proceedings of the Second International Folk- 
Lore Congress, held in London, October 2-7, 1891. The papers here 
gathered will be found of general interest, and indeed to constitute a good 
introduction to the study. It is out of the question to give anything like 
an adequate notice in this place of a series of articles so extensive in their 
range. We can only briefly indicate the titles of some of the articles. 

The material is arranged under the four sections called " Folk-Tale," 
"Mythological," "Custom and Institution," and "General Theory and 
Classification." The Presidential Address of Andrew Lang was printed at 
the time, and is in Mr. Lang's best vein. Particularly to be remarked are 
his very true and beautiful observations on the manner in which primitive 
credulity and ignorance contribute to modern thought and poetry. 

The Chairman of the Folk-Lore Section, E. Sidney Hartland, in his 
address points out that whatever theory is adopted concerning the origins 
of folk-tales, these have in any case an anthropological value, as illustrating 
the history of manners and customs. 

Mr. E. Cosquin, the author of the best comparative discussion of tales, 
offers some remarks, in which he indicates the difference between the 
presence in folk-tales of separate incidents, and the combination of such 



